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CHAPTER  VII. 

Luigi  Correnti  had  made  very  good  use  of  his 
opportunities  He  had  kept  up  all  the  play  of 
eye,  the  low  and  caressing  tone  of  voice,  so  native 
with  his  race  and  so  efficient  in  flirtations. 
And  his  flirtations  had  been  legion.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  he  would  have  been  called  a  “  lady-killer.” 
But  he  was  no  worse  than  his  countrymen  are 
generally.  Like  all  Italians,  he  considered 
women  fair  game,  so  long  as  one  was  a  bachelor, 
and  religiously  believed  they  were  as  fond  of 
a  flirtation  as  he  was.  But,  when  he  married, 
he  meant  to  abandon  all  thia  Yee,  and  he  would 
make  a  good  and  tender  husband.  They  all  do, 
those  Italians.  They  are  the  best  husbands, 
after  the  Americans,  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Cora  Brisler  would  have  been  lucky, 
could  she  have  gained  him.  However,  some¬ 
thing  in  her  repelled  the  high-bred  man.  He 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  called  it,  to  him¬ 
self,  “  American,”  and  would  have  gone  to  his 
grave,  thinking  it  a  national  characteristic,  had 
not  a  young  demoiselle,  at  dinner,  one  day, 
stepped  into  the  salle  &  manger,  and  In  a  soft 
gentle  voice  said  * 

"  How  d’ye  do,  Cora?” 

"Why,  Effie!  You  here?”  exclaimed  the 
widow,  with  a  sudden  sinking  of  the  heart. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Luigi  Correnti  was  speaking 
his  own  language  to  the  soft-voiced  fresh  girl, 
who  made  Cora  look  old  and  coarse  and  boun¬ 
cing.  And,  from  that  hour,  he  was  seriously  and 
irrevocably  in  love.  He  had  met  his  fete.  He 
had  no  thought,  this  time,  of  flirtation. 

“  Aunt  Kitty  is  upstairs ;  she  said  she  would 
not  come  down  to-night,”  the  young  girl  had 
remarked,  as  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Brisler  and 
took  off  her  little  traveling-hat,  revealing  the 
pretty  light  hair.  "  So  I  thought  I  would  come 
down  and  dine  with  yon.” 

•«  And  where  are  the  others  of  your  party  ?” 
Mrs.  Brisler  had  replied. 

•*  Oh,  Ernest  has — I  mean  Mr.  Richards — has 
gone  to  his  rooms,  very  tired.  He  is  so  delicate,” 
said  Effia  Luigi  notioed  a  little  rosy  cloud 
stealing  up  by  her  left  ear  as  she  spoke,  and 
hated  the  cavalier  Richards  instinctively.  **  And 
the  count,”  here  Effie;  continuing,  bowed  with  a 


I  pretty  smile  to  Luigi,  “  has  gone  off  to  dine  with 
papa  and  the  members  of  the  congress.  It 
seems  they  have  been  telegraphing  for  the  count 
all  the  time.” 

She  glided  so  naturally  from  English  speech 
into  Italian,  throwing  little  pretty  glances  over 
her  soup  and  her  filet  aux  champignons,  at  the 
young  man ;  she  chatted  and  laughed  so  deli- 

Icately  and  so  naturally  with  Cora ;  she  looked  so 
thoroughbred  and  so  pretty,  that,  before  the 
grapes  were  put  on  the  table.  Luigi  Correnti  had 
c  fallen  deeply  and  desperately  in  love ;  and,  when 
<  he  took  up  his  glass,  to  clink  her  glass,  in  for- 
:c  eign  fashion,  to  their  better  acquaintance,  and 
|  the  tip  of  her  little  finger  touched  his  brown 
hand,  all  poor  Cora’s  chances  for  becoming 
Madame  la  Comtesse  Correnti  had  faded  away ; 
and  a  new  and  desperate  complication  had  been 
added  to  the  twisted  threads  of  this  famille 
|  Primrose.  Even  Cora  saw  it,  and  said  in  her 
heart,  as  she  saw  Luigi’s  fine  eyes  straying 
<  toward  Effie :  •*  What  an  awful  flirt  Effie  Prim- 
|  rose  has  become,  over  here  in  Europe.” 

!  What  days  those  which  followed,  at  least  foT 
5  Effie  1  Ernest  Richards  lay  beneath  the  hood 
j  of  a  gondola,  his  face  growing  more  spiritual 
\  hourly,  a  traveler  between  life  and  death ;  the 
i  beauty,  which  had  always  been  striking,  bccom- 
|  ing  almost  oppressive ;  while  Effie  and  Mrs 

I?  Manners  took  turns  at  fanning  him.  He  seemed 
better,  in  this  soft  exercise  of  the  gondola ;  and 
they  spent  many  hours  accordingly  on  the  water 
Then  Luigi,  with  the  kindness  of  his  race,  would 
come  for  them,  in  his  own  beautifhl  great  gon¬ 
dola,  which  held  them  all ;  and  Effie  would  sit, 
looking  from  the  Italian,  all  life  and  red  blood 
and  full  coloring  and  joy,  to  the  pale  silent  fig¬ 
ure  stretched  on  the  cushions ;  a  wounded  Gola- 
bed,  whose  eyes  sought  out  hers  at  every  turn. 
It  gave  her  a  strange  agitation,  as  she  learned 
to  know,  as  a  woman  does,  that  both  these  men 
loved  her:  loved  her  so  dearly,  that  neither 
oould  or  would  disguise  it,  in  voice  or  manner ; 
and  that  she  loved  the  one  whom  she  ought  not 
to  love,  the  promised  lover  of  her  friend.  Her 
days  passed  in  a  soft  delirium.  Venice  is  good 
^  enough  of  itself,  alone.  But  Venice  with  two 
suoh  adorateurs  I 
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Poor  Ernest  grew  weaker,  he  thought :  he  was 
going  to  die,  no  doubt;  and  a  sort  of  manly 
resignation  redoubled  the  native  charm  of  his 
manner.  It  gave  an  excuse  for  his  tenderness. 
The  very  lingering  grasp  of  his  hand  seemed 
like  a  farewell ;  and,  on  those  still  waters,  under 
those  skies  which  sheltered  Desdemona,  amid 
the  grandest  silence  which  abides  in  any  human 
city,  the  low  voice  of  the  heart  spoke  clearly. 
Often,  Effie  drew  her  hand  out  of  his,  in  the 
soft  twilight,  to  find  it  again  recaptured.  How 
vague  were  the  lines  of  duty,  at  such  a  moment  1 
Then  would  come  music — some  voice,  some 
melody,  wherein  hod  been  found  the  infinity 
of  human  sadue&s,  the  need  of  tears,  and  that 
deeper  note  of  consolation :  all  floated  on  the 
Grand  Canal. 

Meantime,  gayly  talking  and  laughing,  at  the 
prow  would  sit  Luigi :  throwing  Effie  a  flower, 
singing  her  a  song  to  his  guitar,  creeping  up 
with  a  cup  of  cordial  for  Ernest,  charmingly 
filial  to  Aunt  Kitty  Manners,  whom  he  always 
wrapped  up  so  well  that  she  went  to  sleep 
immediately,  on  the  cushions  at  the  other  end 
of  the  gondola.  The  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  figure  of  life  that  ever  confronted 
the  sad  semblance  of  death,  such  was  Luigi. 

No  “banalities”  of  vulgar  adoration  came 
from  the  delicate  red  lips  and  retreating  beau¬ 
tiful  mouth  of  Luigi.  But  there  flowed  forever 
from  them  the  ineffable  delicate  adoration,  the 
tasteful  flattery,  which  can  be  administered  in 
a  tone.  Sometimes,  when  Ernest  was  strongest, 
the  young  men  would  talk,  in  a  gay  or  a 
thoughtful  way,  of  the  things  which  interest 
young  men.  There  was  a  sort  of  mutual  aspi¬ 
ration  of  thought  upon  thought,  soul  answered 
quickly  unto  soul,  os  the  three  young  creatures 
floated  blindly  on  toward  that  fate,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  stands  waiting  for  us  forever; 
and,  although  over  one  of  them  death  seemed  to 
be  standing  with  the  pall,  a  supreme  and  almost 
complete  happiness  took  possession  of  them — 
that  happiness,  most  dangerous  guest,  which 
comes  to  us  just  before  our  greatest  unhappiness. 

“  What  am  I  doing?  Whither  am  I  floating?” 
asked  Effie  of  herself,  as  she  laid  her  heAd  on 
her  pillow  and  folt  that  one  of  Luigi's  tones  had 
given  her  an  infinity  of  sensation.  It  seemed 
like  the  “avant-gout”  of  a  new  felicity.  She 
blushed  for  herself,  as  she  remembered  how  he 
hod  smiled  and  looked  at  her,  when  he  had 
saved  her  a  false  step  on  the  slippery  marble 
ns  she  descended  from  the  “premier  £tage.” 
14  Nay,  come  to  me — lean  on  me.  Let  me  take 
care  of  you,”  he  had  said.  It  was  only  a  con¬ 
ventional  phrase,  and  perfectly  proper  if  he  had 


said  it  to  Aunt  Kitty  Manners ;  but,  as  he  said 
it  to  Effie,  in  his  soft -flowing  Italian,  what  a 
voice  it  was !  And  what  an  unspeakable  tender¬ 
ness  in  the  eye,  what  a  warm  life-giving  and 
loving  grasp,  as  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his ! 

Poor  Effie  l  Her  soul  was  balancing  between 
the  two  loves,  as  the  delicate  gondola  balanced 
itself  on  the  waves.  If  the  men  who  loted  her 
read  that  gentle  soul  aright,  they  did  not  speak, 
they  kept  the  knowledge  to  themselves.  To 
them  she  grew,  each  day,  more  dear,  more 
entrancing.  But  they  showed  no  jealousy  of 
each  other.  Ernest  was  too  ill  to  excite  the 
animosity  of  Luigi.  Some  days  his  breath  came 
and  went  wearily,  his  chest  seemed  oppressed 
as  if  a  monster  leaned  on  it,  his  lips  grew  pale 
and  his  eyes  larger.  Then  Luigi  would  take  him 
up  on  his  broad  breast,  and  hold  him  with  vigor¬ 
ous  arms.  A  strong  affection  grew  up  between 
them.  They  not  only  loved  the  same  woman,  but 
they  loved  each  other,  and  the  healthy  virile 
Luigi  became  the  most  faithful  of  nurses. 

Then  again,  would  come  a  day  of  perfect 
health,  and  the  slight  languor  following  yester¬ 
day’s  conflict  would  fit  Ernest  well  for  the  day 
on  the  water.  Then  Effie  always  sat  by  him, 
her  long  hair  blowing  against  his  lips,  her  hand 
dangerously  near  his,  as  she  fanned  him  or 
dashed  the  cologne  from  her  flacon  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  He  never  thanked  her  in  words.  It  was 
only  by  that  smile,  which  is  so  plaintive  when 
a  strong  man  lies  all  undone  by  illness.  But 
how  strongly  it  said  to  her :  “  I  love  you  !  I  love 
you  !  I  love  you  !”  with  all  youth’s  impatience 
and  ardor,  veiled,  alas !  by  that  presentiment  of 
death,  that  awe  of  the  coming  mystery,  which 
seemed  to  repress  the  soft  fervor  of  love. 
Neither  by  heart,  instinct,  nor  education,  had 
Ernest  been  fitted  for  an  early  death,  lie  had 
no  feebleness  of  spirit,  no  superstition,  and, 
alas  !  but  little  religious  belief.  He  did  not  wish 
to  die.  He  wanted  to  live,  and  to  marry  F.ffie. 
He  had  forgotten  Bally.  He  had  not  the  gift-  of 
constancy,  our  dying  Ernest.  Like  a  young 
Viking  struck  to  death  in  battle,  he  lay,  and,  with 
a  certain  dignity,  looked  his  defeat  in  the  face. 
Yet  so  strong  was  the  youth,  health  and  vigor 
still  lingering  in  his  veins,  that,  when  he  was  not 
suffering,  he  would  silently  kiss  the  wandering 
tress  of  Effie’s  hair  which  blew  in  his  fhee,  or 
gather  her  little  cloak  in  his  hands,  with  all  the 
rapture  of  a  living  man,  putting  away  from  him 
that  grim  spectre  whose  bony  fingers  clutched  at 
>  his  throat,  that  spectre  which  told  him  that  his 
j  bride  was  the  tomb,  and  that,  out  of  this  light 
\  and  warmth  and  love,  he  must  descend  to  the 
1  silence,  the  cold,  and  the  mold. 
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What  Luigi  felt  in  these  days,  no  one  knew. 
A  sort  of  fraternal  respect,  a  manner  which  was 
the  very  flower  of  courtesy,  a  sympathy  so  per¬ 
fect  that  he  never  seemed  to  be  otherwise  than 
part  of  them,  fitted  him  like  a  garment,  when 
they  were  all  together.  He  chatted  as  only  a 
Venetian  can  chatter,  and  told  them  stories  of 
the  palaces  which  they  passed,  that  were  like 
fairy-tales.  He  was  a  vehement  Italian,  and 
loved  his  king,  and  his  queen,  and  his  flag,  and 
his  regiment,  and  his  dear  old  uncle,  the  count, 
to  see  whom  restored  to  his  fortune  and  his 
place  in  the  kingdom  was  his  most  happy  dream. 
And  sometimes  Efhe  laughed  as  she  heard  the 
young  men  talk  gayly  and  freely  on  religious 
matters,  telling  them  that  they  had  not  religion 
enough  to  save  them ;  no,  nor  half  enough, 
between  them.  “  No ;  you  are  our  religion,”  said 
Luigi,  simply,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  senti¬ 
ment,  not  knowing  what  beating  of  the  heart  it 
caused  her.  But,  when  they  were  alone,  when 
he  helped  her  into  the  boat,  or  conducted  her  to 
some  church  or  picture-gallery,  or  took  her  for 
a  little  unusual  walk,  there  was  an  impetuous 
elan  in  his  voice,  a  dangerous  fire  in  his  great 
brown  eyes,  and  an  expression  about  his  mouth, 
which  was  very  firmly  shut  at  these  times,  when 
not  smiling  or  speaking,  which  alarmed  Effie. 
It  seemed  like  treason  to  Ernest,  and  she  feared 
he  would  tell  her  he  loved  her,  and  would  ask 
her  if  she  loved  him — that  dreadful,  dreaded, 
oft-to-be-feared  question.  “  What  shall  I  say  ? 
Do  I,  or  do  I  not?”  asked  Effie. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Whilk  this  “  £goisme  &  trois”  was  going  on, 
qn  the  Grand  Canal,  this  love-making  of  three, 
so  to  speak,  this  dream  so  disturbed  and  so  deli¬ 
cious,  what  was  becoming  of  Cora  Brisler,  what 
of  her  adorer,  the  poor  professor  ? 

He  only  knew  that  he  was  having  a  sorry  time 
of  it,  and  that  Cora’s  impetuous  fondness  for 
him  seemed  interrupted.  He  was  a  great  man 
and  a  good  man,  but  he  had  never  understood 
women.  He  did  not  know  how  to  love,  or  to 
manage  a  love-affair.  Cora  had  managed  it  all 
for  him,  until  she  had  made  him  somewhat  exi- 
geant  as  to  her  attentions,  and  had  given  him 
that  most  an  comfortable  weight  to  carry  about, 
a  passion  in  middle-age. 

He  had,  above  all — to  his  own  self-disgust,  be  it 
known— consented  to  this  sort  of  flight  with  her 
to  Venice.  She  had  made  him  blush  before  his 
daughter.  He  felt  grieved  at  his  own  want  of 
dignity.  Everything  was  out  of  joint.  The 
count,  even,  looked  at  him  blankly.  So  he 
plunged  into  the  business  of  his  oongress,  trusting 


I  all  would  come  right  at  last.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do  next,  Effie  and  her  aunt  were  off  together, 
he  scarcely  knew  where,  or  what  they  were 
doing.  And  he  would  come  in  wearily,  expecting 
a  caress  from  Cora,  and  that  her  soft  hand 
should  brush  back  his  respectable  gray  hair,  as 
it  had  been  wont  to  do ;  to  be  met  by  the  silent 
or  the  repeilant  coldness  of  Cora,  who,  in  her 
turn,  was  not  thinking  of  him  at  all,  but  of  her 
false  and  faithless  Luigi,  who  was  making  excuses 
to  her  now,  and  telling  her  he  had  “duties  at 
his  regiment,”  or  some  of  those  convenient  lies 
which  men  always  tell  when  they  wish  to  get 
away  from  a  woman. 

What  a  miserable  moment  that  is  for  both, 
when  the  heart  which  cools  first  begins  to  try  to 
damp  the  ardor  of  that  which  has  not  cooled  at 
all.  “  Why  have  you  changed  ?”  “  Why  do  you 

do  this,  and  that?”  “Why,  alas!  do  you  not 
seek  my  hand,  my  lips,  my  presence?”  Ah! 
what  bitter  questions  these  are!  A  woman 
should  never  ask  these  questions,  for  the  answer 
|  must  invariably  be  a  mortifying  one.  No  man 
!  ever  lets-  a  woman  go  whom  he  loves,  for  any 
>  conscientious  scruple.  If  he  lets  her  go,  she 
!  may  be  very  sure  that  he  is  tired  of  her,  that  he 

I  does  not  feel  that  intense  attraction  which  once 
drew  him,  and  which,  while  it  lasts,  no  mortal 
can  resist. 

And  how  can  he  tell  her  that  ? 

Let  her  be  the  first  to  understand  it.  Let  her 
save  her  dignity  by  flight.  Let  her  hand  seem 
to  give  the  final  extinction  to  love’B  taper. 

But,  with  a  man,  it  is  different.  He  is  always 
the  suitor.  It  is  he  who  asks  first.  Let  it  be 
he  who  asks  last :  “  Do  you  love  me?”  “Why 
do  you  not  love  me?M  “Why  are  you  cold  to 
me?”  He  can  do  it  without  loss  of  caste.  Cora 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  reminding  Luigi  of 
certain  hand-pressures,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  of 
lost  and  past  tendernesses,  now  interrupted,  a 
proceeding  which  the  gay  young  Italian — not  a 
bad-hearted  man,  either — found  terribly  embar¬ 
rassing.  A  coarse  nature,  hidden  under  a  hand¬ 
some  person,  is  invisible  while  the  rose  is 
opening ;  but,  when  the  rose  fades,  how  sharply 
the  spines  prick  the  reluctant  hand  which  would 
drop  it,  but  cannot.  Such  roses  cling  like  the 
shirt  of  Nessus.  Cora  had  the  miserable  revenge 

I  of  listening  to  the  professor,  who,  in  his  turn, 
reproaohed  her. 

“Why  should  we  not  be  married,  Cora?”  he 
asked,  one  day,  when  she  had  been  particularly 
tantalizing.  “  I  thought,  a  month  ago,  that  you 
\  wished  it.  I  am  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing,  half 
\  deceiving  my  sister,  my  daughter,  and  playing 
l  Romeo  at  my  age.  It  is  not  dignified.” 
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And  he  tried  to  take  the  plump  hand,  which 
Luigi  had  ceased  to  toy  with. 

“Why  should  we  not  be  married,  Cora?*’  he 
asked. 

44  Because  you  have  a  wife  living !”  said  Cora, 
turning  upon  him  a  pair  of  eyes  in  which  he 
saw  the  cruelty  of  a  thousand  bulHights. 

“Cora!”  said  the  professor,  in  a  tone  which 
made  even  her  stout  nerves  winoe.  “  Cora,  how 
dare  you  ?” 

“  I  know  the  whole  story,”  said  she.  44  And,  \ 
by  the  accident  which  led  me  to  the  hotel  oppo¬ 
site  yours,  on  the  lake,  I  have  heard  that  your 
wife  is  living,  and — in  Italy  1” 

For  a  moment,  from  the  strong  convulsion 
which  passed  over  his  face,  the  shudder,  and  the 
chill,  Cora  thought  that  she  had  killed  him. 

But  he  recollected  himself. 

44  Cora,  if  you  have  any  such  information,  you 
should  have  told  me.  1  have  believed  my  wife 
dead  many  years.  What  do  you  know  ?  What 
have  you  learned  ?” 

Cora  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  she  struck 
a  second  blow,  over  the  first  wound  ;  one  destined 
to  bleed  inwardly : 

44  Perhaps,  before  I  tell  you,  you  had  better 
attend  to  your  daughter.  8he  seems  to  be  fol¬ 
lowing  in  her  mother’s  footsteps.  Off,  day  and 
night,  with  two  men — two  lovers,  perhaps.  It 
seems  to  be  in  the  blood.  Does  it  not  ?” 

The  professor  felt  the  room  spinning  round 
him.  All  bis  foolish  love  for  Cora,  a  love  which 
she  had  invited  and  fed  by  a  long  course  of 
appeal,  first  to  his  fatherly  protection,  then  to 
his  sense  of  chivalry,  finally  to  his  heart, 
seemed  to  the  stern  New  England  Puritan  pro¬ 
fessor  like  a  sort  of  moral  scarlet  fever.  He  felt 
as  if  he  were  going  through  some  childish  disease. 
He  felt  puerile,  small,  and  unworthy.  The  news 
was  bo  tragic  and  unexpected  that  it  dwarfed  his 
personal  feelings,  but  the  allusion  to  Effie  stung 
him  to  madness. 

“  Cora,”  said  he,  as  the  self-restraint  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  habit  of  power  came  back  to  him, 
“you  will  leave  Effie  out  of  this  conversation. 
Enough  that  you  have  told  me  that  my  wife  is 
alive.  Give  me  proof.” 

“I  refer  you  to  these  people,”  said  she, 
putting  into  his  hands  the  names  of  Rafael  and 
his  wife  Mathers. 

And  she  rose  rather  majestically ;  for  Cora 
had  used  her  advantages  well.  She  had  learned 
to  sweep  out  of  a  room,  to  take  the  air  of  a  great 
lady.  8he  had  now  many  a  marquis  and  prince, 
on  her  list.  The  Americans  had  one  and  all 
accepted  her  as  the  beautiful  rich  American 
who  was  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  Europe, 


$  perhaps  ending  up  with  the  Prince  of  TVales. 
{  She  began  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  down 
\  in  Italy ;  but  she  had  a  very  good  chance  at  the 
\  great  international  congress.  And  what  with  the 
j  introductions  of  the  count  and  the  professor,  Cora 
was  very  well  started  for  a  winter  in  Rome  or 
|  a  summer  at  Hombourg.  England,  the  prixe 
|  best  worth  the  winning,  could  wait  until  the 
last. 

And  Cora,  too,  had,  within  the  last  few  days, 
received  an  important  ally  in  the  person  of  Sally 
Lord.  That  young  lady,  whether  caring  for 
Ernest  Richards  or  not,  had  come  over  to  Europe 
to  look  after  her  fugitive  adorer.  She  and  a  set 
of  strong-minded  and  emancipated  young  females 
were  taking  a  “Cook’s  tour”  through  Europe, 
and  they  naturally  drifted  to  Venice,  where  the 
congress  of  their  countrymen  was  sitting. 

.  Sally  Lord  and  Cora  found  themselves  most 
unexpectedly  intimate  over  what  the  latter  had 
to  tell.  Nothing  more  amazing  to  them  both 
than  that  Effie  Primrose,  the  little  plain  dry 
stalk,  as  they  both  of  them  thought  her,  should 
blossom  forth  as  a  fascinating  woman.  They  had 
common  cause,  although  they  did  not  say  so — 
she  bad  stolen  the  men  they  both  adored. 

Of  course,  Sally,  as  an  affianced  girl,  had  a 
wrong  of  which  she  could  speak. 

44  Ernest  began  to  grow  cold  toward  me,  just 
after  she  flirted  so  with  him  at  commencement,” 
said  Sally,  confidentially.  “And  then,  after  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  grew  raving  mad,  and  I 
refused  to  go  and  see  him — of  course,  I  did 
not  think  I  ought  to  go  and  see  him,  when  he 
was  crazy  with  fever,  and  his  mother  never 
,  forgave  mo  for  what  she  called  my  heartlessness 
<  — well,  I  wrote  to  his  mother,  saying  I  would 
\  come  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  Ernest  was  getting 
\  well.  Of  course,  I  did  not  want  to  take  the 
\  typhoid  fever.  If  I  had  been  his  wife,  of 
\  course  I  should  have  been  there  and  nursed 
him.  But,  you  see,  it  is  so  different:  I  was 
not  his  wife.  And  no  girl  knows,  when  she 
>  is  engaged,  what  may  happen.  Why,  Sarah 

I*  Sprague  was  engaged  seven  times  before  she 
over  married,  and  then  she  married  so  badly. 
If  I  had  taken  the  fever,  and  Ernest  had  got 
well,  I  might  have  lost  my  complexion,  and  then 
Ernest  might  have  backed  out.  1  think  I  did 
|  right — don’t  you,  Cora?” 

44  Perfectly.  But  I  would  not  let  Effie  Prim¬ 
rose  carry  him  off,  if  I  were  you.  There  they 
all  come  up  from  the  gondola  now.  I  declare, 
if  Ernest  is  not  leaning  on  Luigi’s  arm!”  looking 
j  out  of  the  window. 

44  Who  Is  Luigi?”  asked  Sally,  as  she  looked 
|  on  the  stooping  figure  of  her  lover,  and  saw  him 
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gazing  with  fond  admiration  into  the  eyes  of 
Effie —  the  transformed,  the  glorified,  the  im¬ 
proved  Effie.  “Well,  Europe  has  improved 
Effie,”  8 aid  Sally  Lord. 

Whatever  was  the  feeling  of  Miss  Lord,  she 
did  a  very  cool  and  unusual  piece  of  business, 
for  her:  she  waited  until  Effie  was  snugly 
ensconced  in  her  room,  and  then  she  opened 
the  door  Blowly  and  softly,  shut  it,  and  locked 
it:  then  threw  herself  at  Effie’ s  feet,  and, 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  she  ejaculated : 

“  Effie  Primrose !  why  have  you  stolen  my 
lover’s  heart  from  me?'’ 

Perhaps  a  young  heart  does  not  receive  such 
a  shock  from  an  unexpected  accusation  as  does 
an  old  heart — perhaps  Effie  bore  the  blow  better 
than  her  father  had  done.  “But  love  is  fate, 
and  will  neither  be  commanded  nor  gainsayed.” 
Whatever  she  had  done,  if  she  had  loved  Ernest, 
it  had  been  done  innooently.  No  Louise  la 
Vallifcre  had  struggled  with  more  persistency 
against  the  innocent  shadow  of  a  passion  than 
had  this  little  Puritan,  who  was  ready  to  accuse 
herself  of  the  basest  crime  because  a  man’s 
burning  black  ayes  had  begun  to  teach  her, 
the  neopbyte,  the  secret  of  a  passion  whose 
record  she  was  destined  to  read  in  many  an 
illuminated  page. 

And,  when  the  second  page  was  turned,  and 
she  had  wondered  at  last,  with  innocent  soph¬ 
istry,  if  she  were  not  unfair  to  him  in  thinking 
as  much  as  she  did  of  Luigi — wben.lol  here 
came  the  stormy  Sally  Lord  to  plunge  a  dagger 
into  her  heart,  and  to  accuse  her  of  what  she 
had  so  innocently  accused  herself. 

It  was  one  of  the  astonishing  revelations,  to 
Effie’ s  own  self,  to  her  newly-awakened  intelli¬ 
gence  on  this  most  interesting  of  aulyects — this 
Psyche  who  was  being  born  in  her  heart — that 
Sally’s  accusation  did  not  hurt  her  so  much  as 
she  had  dreaded. 

She  remained  very  calm  until  Sally  had  ex¬ 
hausted  her  thin,  simulated,  and  theatrical 
emotion  —  then  Effie  answered  with  a  fluency 
which  surprised  herself : 

“  So  you  did  not  drop  Ernest,  Sally?  Doctor 
Smith  was  mistaken.  It  was,  then,  not  your 
scorn  and  indifference  that  m^de  him  so  ill?” 

Sally,  the  tourist  of  “Cook,”  was  entirely 
nonplussed :  Effie  had  proved  the  better  diplo¬ 
matist  of  the  two. 

“Do  they  say  that?  It  is  entirely  untrue. 
Do  they — well,  there  may  be  something  in  it,” 
said  Sally,  gratified  vanity  and  perhaps  the 
beginning  of  a  better  feeling  ooafusing  her  mind 
and  speech.  “  Has  Erneet  said  anything  to  you 
about  me,  Effie?”  she  asked,  her  color  rising. 


“  Nothing  to  make  me  think  he  does  not  love 
you,”  said  Effie,  promptly,  and  with  the  first 
and  greatest  approach  to  a  disguise  of  the  truth 
which  she  had  ever  been  guilty  of.  “  Of  course, 
he  has  not  made  me  his  oonfidant.  You  should 
go  to  him  immediately,  Sally,  if  your  engagement 
is  not  broken — perhaps  if  it  is:  for,  Sally,  he  is 
very,  very  ill,  and  your  time  with  him  may  be 
short.  I  beg  of  you,  Sally,  do  not  trouble  your¬ 
self  about  me — but  see  Ernest,  and  at  once. 
Prepare  him  for  your  presence  by  a  note :  for  he 
is  weak  even  to  the  verge  of  the  greatest  danger 
— here.”  And  Effie  touched  her  forehead. 

“You  don’t  mean  he  is  crazy?”  said  Sally, 
her  selfish  heart  immediately  rebounding. 

“  No ;  ihr  from  it.  His  mind-  was  never 
dearer,  more  beautiful,  mere  comprehensive, 
in  better  working-order  than  it  is  now,”  said 
Effie,  her  fine  and  delicate  intelligence  still 
reverberating  with  the  memory  of  Ernest’s 
description  of  the  past  of  Venice,  which  bad 
dropped  from  his  languid  lips  almost  in  a 
whisper  for  her  ear,  as  they  had  floated,  that 
day,  past  Santa  Maria  del  Salute.  She  was  too 
much  “en  rapport”  with  that  brain  to  permit 
it  to  be  insulted  by  a  doubt.  “But  he  is  in 
danger  of  a  nervous  seizure.  I  have  never 
imagined  anything  like  his  nervous  prostration,” 
said  Effie,  sighing  a  little. 

•“Does  Smith  think  he  will  recover?”  said 
Sally,  her  New  England  thrift  coming  to  her 
consolation,  as  she  measured  in  her  greedy 
mind  the  pro  and  con  of  this  question,  and 
asking  herself  the  practical  question  as  to 
whether  it  were  best  to  waste  her  time  on 
a  doomed  man  or  not. 

“You  had  better  see  Doctor  Smith  yourself,’’ 
said  Effie. 

“Who  is  your  Italian  friend?”  asked  Sally, 
suddenly.  “He  seems  a  good-looking  fellow. 
You  must  introduce  him  to  me.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Effie,  for  what  1  said  about  Ernest ;  and 
I  did  think,  after  talking  vith  Cora,  that  you 
had  become  &  flirt  over  here.  It’s  all  very  mixed 
about  Ernest  and  myself,  and  I  ought  to  see  him. 
I  will  write  him  a  note,  so  now  good-bye.  Why, 
how  red  your  face  is  I” 

“The  heat  of  the  Venetian  sun,”  said  Effie, 
apologetically. 

But,  when.  Sally  left  her,  she  sank  on  her 
sofa  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  hysterical  tears. 
Sally’s  coarse  voice,  her  low  status,  her  probing 
questions,  had  dispelled  the  delicious  and  refined 
dream  of  the  last  month.  How  long  had  she 
been  floating  on  the  Grand  Canal?  How  long 
floating  on  that  more  delicious  ether — the  danger¬ 
ous  watery  road  that  leads  to  a  woman’s  “  Santa 
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Maria  del  Salute”?  She  seemed  to  see  herself 
in  a  new  light,  and  her  modesty  was  shocked. 
She,  Effie  Primrose,  called  a  flirt !  That  delicate 
and  secluded  chamber,  first  love,  was  ruthlessly 
entered  and  ruthlessly  robbed  of  its  most  precious 
pearl — Effie’ s  dream  was  dispelled. 

And  what  new  closet  had  not  this  profane 
hand  unlocked? 

Luigi ! 

Why  did  she  feel  a  singular  throb  when  Sally 
had  said  44 You  must  introduce  him  to  me”? 
Suddenly,  by  one  of  those  flashes  of  intuition 
which  come  to  us  from  a  power  beyond  ourselves, 
Effie  knew  that  it  would  cost  her  nothing  to  give 
bock  Ernest  to  Sally,  but  that  it  would  cost  her 
more  than  she  could  measure  to  give  Sally  Luigi. 

She  found  out,  in  that  moment,  which  of  the 
two  men  she  loved. 

A  slight  attack  of  fevui  followed  this  mental 
agitation.  Her  aunt  found  her  first  with  a 
severe  chill,  and  then  with  burning  skin,  bound¬ 
ing  pulse,  and  flushed  cheek.  44  It  is  this  dan¬ 
gerous  canal  business,”  said  Mrs.  Manners. 

The  next  day,  Effie  was  slightly  delirious,  and 
a  physician  was  called  in,  and,  after  that,  three 
days  of  partial  oblivion. 

When  she  was  herself  again,  she  found  them 
preparing  to  move  her  away  from  Venice.  Luigi 
had  found  them  a  quiet  place  in  the  mountains, 
where  there  was  a  famous  doctor  for  this  Italian 
malaria,  and  the  count  and  his  nephew  knew  all 
about  that  dread  disease  and  its  cure. 

And  Effie  heard — as  sick  people  hear  frag¬ 
mentary  conversations — and  without  asking  for 
particulars,  that  Ernest  Richards  had  had  a 
dreadful  relapse ;  that  he  was  insensible  for 
hours ;  that  he  had  had  a  partial  paralysis ;  and 
that  Dr.  Smith  had  taken  him  to  Aix-les-Bains. 

‘  She  seemed  to  get  her  father  back  again  in 
this  illness.  He  was  sitting  by  her  when  she 
came  to  herself,  and  his  strong,  dear,  familiar 
arras  bore  her  from  her  bed  to  her  sofa,  from  her 
sofa  back  to  her  bed. 

They  had  no  words,  these  two,  who  had  been 
so  near  and  yet  so  estranged,  who  had,  for  a  few 
brief  weeks,  been  torn  apart  by  that  stronger 
passion  which  comes  to  make  the  family-tie  so 
powerless. 

Now,  they  were  as  they  had  been  when  she 
was  a  little  child,  dear  and  intimate.  He  fed 
her  with  his  great  brown  hand — how  well  she 
knew  its  defined  cordAge !  He  brushed  her  thick 
hair  from  her  forehead,  and  braided  it  with  a 
woman’s  deftness.  Perhaps  he  was  as  glad  as 
she  was  to  return  to  the  pure  and  unembarrassed 
condition  of  their  early  fondness,  when  no  Cora, 
and  no  Ernest,  and  no  Luigi  interfered.  But 


she  noticed,  as  she  grew  stronger,  that  he  had 
changed.  The  iron-gray  hair  had  become  white. 
There  was  a  look  of  ago  on  his  forehead.  He 
was  the  same  dear  papa,  but  there  were  new 
lines  in  his  face,  and  a  sadness  which  she  had 
never  seen  before.  Once,  as  she  awoke  frem  a 
troubled  sleep,  she  found  his  tears  dropping  on 
her  band. 

44  What  is  It,  dear  papa?  Do  you  think  1  am 
going  to  die?” 

44  No ;  thank  God,  no,”  said  he,  hastily.  44  You 
are  in  no  danger.  At  least  the  doctor  says  you 
are  not.  Perhaps  I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  single 
shadow  of  illness  fall  across  your  face,  you  who 
have  always  been  so  well.  But  to-morrow  we  go 
to  the  mountains,  and  you  will  get  well  and 
strong — dear,  dear  child  1” 

He  kissed  her  forehead,  and,  Aunt  Kitty  Man¬ 
ners  coming  in  at  the  moment,  he  left  her. 

“So  we  go  to  Orta  to-morrow,”  said  that 
lady,  bustling  about.  44  And,  I  must  say,  the 
count  has  managed  it  all  very  well.  He  has 
more  sense  than  I  ever  gave  him  credit  for.  The 
way  he  sent  Cora  Brisler  and  Sally  Lord  off  to 
Florence  was  masterly,  and  now  he  and  his 
nephew  go  with  us.” 

Effie  heard  no  more.  Somehow,  a  full  tide  of 
health  poured  through  her  veins. 

Luigi  was  going  1 


CHAPTER  IX. 

When  Effie  first  looked  out  upon  the  mountains 
and  little  lake,  the  quaint  villas,  and  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  the  country  retreat  to  which  they  had 
taken  her,  she  felt  that  health  would  come  back 
to  her  here,  if  anywhere. 

But  poor  Aunt  Kitty  Manners  succumbed  at 
once  to  the  poison  which  was  in  her  veins,  and 
was  delirious  in  a  few  hours.  Fever  never  stops 
with  one  victim. 

How  glad  Effie  was  of  the  presence  of  Count 
Correnti,  who  immediately  rose  to  the  rescue,  and, 
after  an  absence  of  a  few  hours,  returned  with  a 
sister  of  some  religious  order,  who  could,  he 
said,  speak  a  little  English,  and  who  assumed 
the  care  of  the  sick  lady  at  once,  with  great 
interest. 

And  he  disappeared  again  for  a  day,  and 
returned  with  an  individual  whom  he  called 
Mathers,  who  proved  herself  invalunble. 

The  sister  was  &  charming  companion  for  Effie, 
when  the  cares  of  the  sick-room  allowed  her  a 
few  hours’  liberty,  especially  at  twilight,  and  she 
came  in  to  talk  to  her.  Luigi  was  allowed  to 
assist  at  these  interviews,  sitting  outside  the 
window,  on  a  little  stone  loggia,  playing  hia 
guitar.  He  always  brought  Effie  a  little  bunch  of 
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the  fragrant  verbena,  from  the  bashes  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  pressing  it  on  his  slender  brown  hand 
before  he  handed  it  to  her. 

He  was  very  much  in  love,  was  Luigi.  And, 
with  true  Italian  respect,  he  told  his  uncle  of  his 
affection. 

“Ah!  but,  my  nephew/’  said  the  old  count, 
“where  is  the  money  for  a  marriage?  If  my 
lost  casket  of  papers  could  but  be  found,  we 
should  have  a  title  to  some  of  these  villas.  And 
how  about  that  very  ill  young  man?  Has  he 
not  a  claim  ?” 

Luigi  thought  there  had  been  about  enough 
illness,  and  despair,  and  hope  deferred.  He 
was  disposed  to  think  the  roses  which  were  com¬ 
ing  back  to  Effie’s  cheeks  were  more  reassuring 
than  the  nurses  would  allow.  He  longed  to 
take  her  on  the  lake  for  a  sail ;  but  this,  as  yet, 
the  Sister  Francesca  would  not  allow. 

Meantime,  poor  Aunt  Kitty  Manners  grew 
worse,  and,  on  the  turn  of  the  fifth  week  of  her 
malady,  she  died.  Death  came,  as  it  always 
does,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  took  the 
strong  old  woman,  the  one  who  held  the  purse¬ 
strings,  the  one  who,  as  Count  Correnti  said, 
“  was  not  one  of  those  persons  whom  the  gods 
love.” 

Her  death  threw  the  party  into  tlib  most 
infinite  confusion.  They  might,  any  of  them, 
have  left  this  life,  and  Aunt  Kitty  Manners 
would  have  known  what  to  do.  But,  without 
her,  they  none  of  them  knew  what  to  do. 

Lying  there,  majestic  in  her  shroud,  the  pious 
sister’ 8  care  having  arranged  the  lifeless'  clay 
without  the  aid  of  fHzzled  false  hair  with  which 
Aunt  Kitty  had  disfigured  a  fine  brow  in  life, 
she  was  dearer,  more  lovable,  more  admirable 
than  she  had  ever  been  to  the  poor  child  who 
knelt  in  bitter  grief  and  self-reproach  at  her 
side,  exclaiming: 

“Oh,  Aunt  Kitty!  Aunt  Kitty!  Why  did 
I  not  love  you  more?”  kissing,  again  and  again, 
the  pale  hands. 

Sister  Francesca  took  her  to  her  room. 

“You  must  not  weep,  my  child,”  she  said: 
“you  must  be  composed.”  And  then  she  broke 
down,  herself,  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  grief. 

Effie  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  Why  was  this  calm  sister  so  much 
affected  ? 

But,  before  all  other  questions,  Count  Correnti 
thought  of  propriety.  He  must  immediately 
send  for  Mrs.  Brisler,  he  thought,  to  play  the 
part  of  “mother”  to  Effie,  until  some  other 
chaperone  had  been  thought  of ;  for  not  even 
the  presence  of  death  could  make  him  indifferent 
to  propriety.  His  young  nephew  was  sent  off  to 


Venice,  and  he  and  Mathers  remained  to  guard 
the  situation. 

The  president  of  Bart  ram  College  was  busy 
at  this  moment,  having  freshly  arrived  home  in 
America.  The  telegram  frightened  him.  Could 
anything  have  happened  to  Effie? 

No:  it  was  the  strong  and  perpetual  Aunt 
Kitty  who  hod  gone. 

And  he,  in  his  turn,  was  agitated  hey  on  d  all 
his  previous  agitation  as  to  what  should  become 
of  Efhe.  Perhaps  he  regretted  his  sister  re¬ 
motely,  too.  But  Effie? 

As  for  Mrs.  Brisler,  she  promptly  declined 
the  count's  request  that  she  should  leave  Aix- 
les-Bains — where,  as  she  expressed  it,  she  was 
chaperoning  Sally  Lord  and  watching  by  the 
convalescent  couch  of  Ernest  Richards,  who  had 
returned  to  his  allegiance — perhaps. 

“  Besides,”  she  added,  “  I  am,  myself,  on  the 
point  of  marrying  the  Count  Hundnri,  a  noble 
Austrian,  so  that  I  could  not,  at  this  moment, 
with  propriety,  accept  the  care  of  a  girl  who  is 
so  great  a  flirt  as  Effie  Primrose.  Besides,  Aunt 
Kitty  Manners  always  hated  me,  and  I  think 
she  would  turn  over  in  her  grave  if  I  appeared.” 

“A  refined  woman,  that,”  said  the  old  count, 
after  reading  her  epistle. 

“  What  shall  I  do  with  this  little  girl  ?”  ho 
asked  himself  aloud,  os,  after  conducting  the 
fttneral- cortege  through  the  church  and  to  a 
temporary  grave,  he  bade  adieu  to  Aunt  Kitty. 
“What  shall  I  do  with  this  poor  little  girl?” 

He  was  answered  by  the  Sister  Francesca: 

“  I  will  take  care  of  her.  I  am  the  person 
best  fitted  to  do  90.  Signor,  I  am  her  mother.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mathers,  entering  and  shutting 
the  door  with  characteristic  caution,  although 
the  secret  she  had  guarded  so  well  was  out. 
“  This,  signor  count,  is  Mrs.  Primrose — my  dear 
lady,  the  best  and  purest  of  Christians — and  God 
has  led  her  daughter  to  her.” 

The  count  had  been  astonished  before  in  his 
life,  but  never  so  much  as  now.  The  story 
Mathers  had  told  him  had  not  prepared  him 
for  this  immediate  denouement. 

And,  above  all,  he  hod  thought  that  the  wife 
of  his  friend,  the  professor,  was  a  guilty  woman. 
But  this  pale  sister  did  not  look  like  a  guilty 
woman.  Should  he,  if  she  were  guilty,  give  her 
her  daughter  ? 

For  once,  his  Italian  tact  deserted  him. 

“Madame,”  said  he,  “can  you  explain  your 
flight,  your  silence,  your  conduct  toward  your 
husband?” 

“Alas!”  said  she,  “that  dear  dead  woman — 
Kitty  Manners — could  have  done  it.  She  knew 
that  I  was  innooent  of  all  but  folly.  Ernest 
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Richards  loved  me.  He  was  the  father  of  the  ;! 
young  man  who  has  been  almost  the  evil-fortune 
of  my  daughter.  Professor  Primrose  threw  us 
together.  Richards  spoke  the  love  and  paid  me 
the  attention  which  my  husband  forgot.  He  was  : 
engaged,  with  my  brother,  in  some  important 
business.  Both  became  defaulters.  Shame  and 
disgrace  hung  over  my  family-name.  No  one  <: 
but  Kitty  Manners  knew  how  keenly  stung  with 
mingled  remorse,  misery,  and  with  the  sense  of ; 
injustice  I  was,  when  I  fled — not  with  a  lover,  ;! 
but  with  a  brother — to  end  my  life  in  a  foreign  s 
country,  without  a  name. 

“  Count  Correnti,  you  remember  the  young  < 
soldier  who  fell  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  J 
Italy?  You  remember  the  box  of  papers  you  l 
entrusted  to  him?  You  remember  the  woman  \ 
who  opened  the  door  for  you,  os  you  fled  from  i 
that  fatal  battle  ?  I  was  that  woman.  The  < 
young  soldier  was  my  poor  disgraced  brother,  < 
now  ennobled  by  death.  And  Mathers,  my  s 
faithful  maid,  will  give  you  your  box  of  papers,  \ 
lost  by  us  in  our  flight,  but  happily  recovered 
by  her.  Now  give  me  my  daughter.”  j 

Aunt  Kitty  Manners  spoke  from  her  grave,  j 
Her  will,  a  most  carefully  prepared  and  legally  ! 
attested  document,  gave  everything  to  Effie.  A  ? 
letter,  folded  within  it,  told  the  story  of  her  \ 
belief  in  the  good  character  of  Effie’ s  mother.  It  \ 
was  a  reiteration  of  all  the  latter  had  said  in  the  \ 
moments  of  that  agitated  interview.  And  Effie’ s  j 
mother  had  closed  Aunt  Kitty’s  eyes.  It  was  in  < 
one  of  the  vine-clad  villas  which  Effie  had  i 
noticed  from  her  window,  that  Count  Correnti,  s 
now  established  once  more  in  the  possession  of  5 
his  rights,  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  \ 
ejected,  sat,  calmly  puffing  his  cigarette,  and  > 
looking  at  a  lady  who  sat  near  him,  and  at  a  \ 
young  girl  who  knelt,  with  her  head  leaning  on  5 
her  mother’s  shoulder. 

The  mother  and  daughter  had  found  each 
other’s  heart.  They  were  “sympatica.” 

“  I  shall  leave  you  to-morrow,”  said  the  good 
count.  “  Mathers  shall  be  your  housekeeper, 
her  husband  your  cook.  He  is  a  very  good  cook. 

I  have  two  duties  to  perform.  My  first  is  to 
Professor  Primrose.  I  must  be  your  ambassador, 
madame,  to  your  husband.” 


“  I  do  not  expect  him  to  forgive  me,”  said  she. 
Badly.  44  He  has  been  very  good  to  allow  me  a 
few  months  of  my  daughter.” 

“The  other  embassy,”  said  the  count,  “is  on 
behalf  of  Count  Luigi  Correnti,  who  sends  me 
to  ask  of  Professor  Primrose  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  The  count  will  be  my  heir,  and 
1  have,  on  my  part,  given  my  consent  to  this 
royal  marriage.  What  does  the  princess  say?” 

Effie  came  over  to  her  dear  old  friend,  and 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

“  How  little  I  thought  you  were  to  be  my  good 
angel,  when  we  left  Bartrum,”  said  she. 

“  I  do  not  look  it,  my  dear.  Neither  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  nor  Corregio,  nor  any  of  my 
country -people  would  have  pictured  me  an  angel, 
would  they,  Madame  Primrose?” 

What  a  changed  man,  however,  was  the  snuffy 
old  Italian  professor,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Brisler, 
whose  Hungarian  count  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
courier,  and  who  had  returned  to  Bertram,  per¬ 
haps  to  pick  up  a  professor  ;  in  the  eyes  of  Solly 
Lord,  who  was  having  her  wedding-dress  made; 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  treasurer,  who 
expected  large  donations ;  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Bertram — when  he  returned,  a  rich  nobleman. 

Only  one  man  would  have  met  him  a9  he  parted 
from  him,  and  that  man  was  not  there  to  greet 
him.  On  the  very  day  before  the  count 
arrived  in  America,  Professor  Primrose,  while 
addressing  his  class,  and  who  had  been  growing 
paler  and  thinner  all  winter,  fell  forward  on 
his  desk,  and  never  spoke  again.  The  count's 
embassy  was  in  vain. 

A  year  after,  Luigi  Correnti  and  Effie  stood 
together,  on  the  spot  where  they  had  first  met, 
the  little  stone  loggia,  in  Venice. 

“I  have  waited  patiently,  Effie,  have  I  not?” 
said  he. 

“  Yes,  Luigi,  but  it  has  been  time  well  spent. 
We  know  each  other  well  now.” 

“And  we  shall  be  married  to-morrow.  Ah  I 
Effie,  how  I  wondered,  once,  which  you  loved 
best,  on  that  old  sleepy  canal:  whether  Ernest 
Richards  or  Luigi  Correnti.” 

“Do  you  ask  now?”  she  said,  and  she  held 
up  to  him  her  rosy  lips,  to  be  kissed. 

He  did  not  answer  by  word,  but  by  deed. 
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«‘I  havb  not  complained,”  she  says,  softly. 
“He  o&n  never  say  that  I  have  complained.” 

A  woman  with  tired  gray  eyes  and  a  thin  dark 
eager-looking  face;  with  bony  work-hardened 
hands,  whose  swollen  joints  and  misshapen 
sinewy  wrists  bear  mute  evidence  of  what  her 
life  has  been,  and  whose  stunted  fingers  clasp 
each  other  nervously.  Her  hair  is  pulled  back 
from  a  wrinkled  brow,  and  is  twisted  into  a  hard 
tight  knot  behind.  Her  faded  calico  frock  hangs 
loosely  from  her  wasted  figure  and  dings  to  her 
shrunken  limbs,  as  the  wind  blows  it  back  from 
her  feet.  Her  collar  is  clean  and  white,  and  a 
poor  little  blue  necktie  has  struggled  pitifully 
to  keep  some  color  through  all  its  much  washing. 
A  woman  of  forty — fbrtyfive — you  would  say. 
A  woman  who  has  passed  the  best  years  of  her 
life,  and  has  come  through  them  a  great  deal 
the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear.  Full  forty 
years,  you  would  say*  and  carries  the  print  of 
every  day  of  them  on  her  face.  And  yet — you 
would  not  believe  it — it  is  only  twentyfive  years 
since  she  was  lifted,  a  tiny  precious  bundle,  into 
loving  arms,  while  lips  that  quivered  thanked 
God  and  prayed  for  blessing  on  the  baby- 
daughter. 

You  would  not  believe  it  possible.  You  could 
not  realize  that,  a  few — so  very  few — years  ago, 
the  sallow  wrinkled  skin  was  like  your  own, 
and  that  the  dull  dark  hair  had  a  glint  of  gold 
that  was  like  sunshine  in  it.  That  she  was  lithe 
and  fair  and  graceful  and — best  of  all — young. 
You  would  shake  your  head  in  disbelief,  to  see 
her  as  she  stands  in  the  doorway,  in  the  swirling 
and  hurrying  wind,  her  gaunt  figure  outlined 
by  the  light  from  the  setting  sun. 

8b e  stands  on  the  low  doorsill,  shades  her 
eyes  with  one  thin  hand,  and  looks  out  into  the 
fast-going  daylight. 

And  this  is  what  she  sees : 

To  the  right,  a  pile  of  smooth  gray  hills — 
with,  at  this  distance,  not  a  fissure  to  mar  the 
smooth  round  surface.  Clean  and  sloping,  roll¬ 
ing  back  and  boek  till  they  meet  the  dark  line 
of  evening-sky  behind  them.  No  trees,  no  rocks, 
on  any  of  the  many  knolls:  but  a  broad  even 
sweep  of  the  tough  wiry  buffalo-grass,  knotted 
here  and  there  with  horny  cactus. 

To  the  left,  the  last  rays  from  the  setting  sun 
strike  the  surface  of  the  dashing  and  rushing 
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river,  and  change,  fbr  a  moment,  into  liquid 
gold,  the  yellow  muddy  waves.  Dashing,  in 
muddy  confusion,  down  its  narrow  channel,  the 
river  goes,  and  splashes  and  frets  and  fumes  at 
the  sandbars  which  have  reared  their  gray  dry 
heads  along  the  shallow  places. 

Along  the  riverbank,  a  straggling  thicket  of 
stunted  trees,  tangled  close  together  with  under¬ 
brush.  Not  a  house,  except,  far  through  *the 
trees,  the  lights  are  beginning  to  twinkle  in  old 
Simons's  ranch,  a  half-mile  away,  and  toward 
which  a  worn  footpath  winds  from  the  doorsill 
where  the  woman  stands.  Too  well-worn  a  path 
for  her  comfort  and  happiness,  perhaps. 

Across  the  river,  on  the  great  dark  hills  that 
rise  abruptly  and  stretch  back  until  it  seems 
as  if  there  could  be  nothing  beyond,  a  couple  of 
Indian  tepees  have  been  raised,  and  the  swarthy 
occupants  are  bustling  in  and  out,  while  the 
smoke  from  their  evening -fire  rises  cheerily 
above  them.  Their  gay  trappings  hold  the  last 
of  the  daylight,  and  the  red  blankets  and  shawls 
of  the  squaws  form  a  dash  of  color  that  is 
pleasing  on  the  dark  background.  They  are 
something  better  to  look  at  than  the  hills  and 
river  that  have  stared  back  at  her  for  eight  long 
years — something  that  moves  and  has  life,  and 
that  the  lonely  woman  is  glad  to  see  ;  and  90  she 
watches  them  as  they  tether  the  ponies,  cut  the 
firewood,  and  make  ready  for  the  fast-coming 
night.  She  watches  them,  half  unconsciously, 
until  a  loud  u  Ilallo-o !”  from  the  wood  toward 
Simons’s  startles  her.  Her  face  flushes,  and  she 
glances  uneasily  down  the  path  before  she  turns 
into  the  house,  where  she  is  met  by  a  chirrup 
of  baby-voices. 

She  lights  a  candle,  and  places  it  upon  a  white 
deal  tabic  that  is  set  with  a  few  supper-things. 
It  is  a  very  poor  and  wretched  place  upon  which 
the  penny  light  shines :  a  rough  log  cabin,  with 
but  two  tiny  rooms.  The  chinks  between  the 
logs  have  been  plastered  up,  and  there  has  been 
some  poor  attempt  at  decoration,  in  the  shape  of 
wood-cuts  cut  from  illustrated  papers,  pasted 
upon  a  background  of  brown  paper  tb’afci  had 
first  served  for  the  family-grooeries.  A  small 
sheet-iron  stove  sends  forth  a  ruddy  glow,  and 
the  kettle  on  the  top  bubbles  cozily.  A  poor 
bare  little  room,  but  clean  and  shining:  and 
with,  here  and  there,  a  bunch  of  grass  and  a 
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knot  of  scarlet  berries,  that  show  a  woman’s  <  she  sits  up  and  puts  back  her  loosened  hair, 
hand  and  a  woman’s  love  of  pretty  things.  S  he  grows  angry,  and,  with  a  muttered  oath, 
Another  room  beyond  has  trim  white  beds,  and  flings  himself  out  of  the  door  and  crashes  it 
from  it  comes  the  sound  of  baby-trouble,  which  >  together  after  him. 

ceases  as  “ mother’s”  step  is  heard.  j  She  clings  to  the  table  and  tries  to  raise 

She  has  filled  the  tea-pot  and  placed  it  on  the  \  herself  to  her  feet ;  but  her  face  grows  white, 
table,  before  she  hears  the  sound  of  heavy  \  and  she  sinks  back,  pillows  her  head  on  one 
uneven  steps  coming  up  the  path  and  over  the  1  arm,  and  cries  a  little,  softly  and  wearily.  As 
doorsill.  \  the  minutes  go  by,  she  does  not  move,  but  lies 

Tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  hearty,  with  a  \  quite  still — while,  from  under  her  swollen  lids, 
flushed  swollen  face,  that  still  bears  trace  of  i  her  eyes  rove  restlessly  about  the  poor  room, 
a  bygone  beauty  that,  in  past  years,  before  the  \  They  look,  through  the  mist  of  tears  that  dims 
dimness  had  come  over  his  eyes  and  the  purple  \  their  vision,  back  and  forth,  from  one  to  another 
flush  to  his  face,  must  have  been  good  to  see.  j  of  the  familiar  objects  about  her. 

His  fringed  buckskin  trousers  are  tucked  into  >  But,  as  she  looks — as  the  mist  thickens,  as 
the  tops  of  his  heavy  boots,  his  blue  flannel  1  the  tired  eyes  droop — the  low  walls  seem  to  sink 
shirt  is  open  at  his  neck,  about  which  a  gaudy  \  away,  and  her  gaze  goes  beyond  them :  beyond 
striped  handkerchief  is  knotted.  <  the  gray  hills,  beyond  the  bleak  Dakota  prairies, 

He  comes  in  with  a  half-defiant  swagger,  and  \  beyond  mountains  and  rivers,  to  a  small  brown 
eats  liis  supper  in  silence — a  moody  discontented  j  house  half  hidden  among  trees  and  flowers — 
silence,  to  judge  from  the  unpromising  wrinkle  \  the  dear  little  home,  where  the  days  went  by 
between  his  brows.  The  calico  frock  flutters  S  in  sweet  content,  and  where  the  happiest  of 
around  him,  and  the  dishes  are  set  down —  \  care- free  girlhoods  was  passed.  She  sees  again 
timidly,  deprecatingly — before  him.  In  the  l  the  dear  old  homo-sees  it  as  plainly  as  ever  she 
candle- light,  the  woman’s  face  shows  more  f  saw  it  in  the  sunny  past.  She  stands  again  in 
haggard  and  wretched-looking  than  ever ;  sho  \  the  orchard,  under  the  spreading  boughs,  with 
moves  about  slowly,  and  her  eyes  watch  him  \  Harry  holding  tight  her  hands,  and  Harry’s 
anxiously,  striving  to  catch  a  glance  from  his  $  eyes  bringing  hot  happy  blushes  to  her  cheeks, 
dim  ones.  Ho  eats  his  supper  calmly  and  \  She  can  see  him — tall,  slender,  and  handsome — 
deliberately,  without  a  glance  at  the  pale  sad  $  and  can  almost  hear  his  voice.  Yes.  What  is  it 
wife,  whose  eyes  fill  and  whose  lips  quiver  as  j  he  is  saying? 

he  rises  noisily,  throws  on  a  broad-rimmed  hat,  \  “Oh,  Katie,  we  will  be  very  happy !  We  wil) 
and  strides  to  the  door.  |  make  our  own  little  home ;  and,  if  it  be  far 

“You  will  stay  at  home  to-night,  Harry?”  j  away,  you  will  not  mind  it,  sweetheart.  Our 
in  timid  eager  questioning.  j  own  little  home — ours  :  yours  and  mine,  Katie. 

“Not  to-night,”  he  says,  brusquely.  “ I’ve  \  Why,  what  better  can  there  be  for  either  of  us? 
business  down  the  river  a-piece.”  He  laughs,  j  Young?  Of  course  we  are,  and  I  am  glad  of  it: 
“You  go  to  bed,  and  I’ll  be  in  when  they  close  \  for  we  shall  have  our  youth  together — those  best 
up  at  Simons’ 8 — not  before  then,  you  may  be  !  glad  days,  like  nothing  else  that  ever  comes, 
sure.”  s  We  will  have  youth,  love,  and  each  other.  And 

She  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm.  \  is  not  that  enough  ?  Surely,  Katie,  you  will 

“I  wish  you  would  stay,  to-night,  with  me.  j  trust  me  with  your  fiiturc — you  will  let  me 
I  am  not  well — indeed,  I  am  not.  Do  not  laugh,  s  prove  how  I  can  love  and  guard  you?  You  will 
Harry.  I  am  frightened,  too,  and — ”  j  go  with  me  to  our  home — to  ‘the  land  of  the 

He  laughs  good-naturedly.  \  Dacotabs  ’  ?  ” 

“Is  that  all?  I  guess  you'll  live,  Kate.  I’ll  >  The  candle  sputters,  blazes  for  a  moment, 
risk  you  for  forty  years  yet.  You’ve  told  me  j  then  goes  out,  and  her  weary  eyes  open  upon 
that  same  thing  so  often,  you  know.  Good-bye :  j  the  firelight  which  shines  over  her.  She  is 
I’m  off  for  Simons’s.  You  can’t  expect  me  to  (alone;  the  dear  old  orchard,  the  lovers,  pretty 
stay  here,”  in  contemptuous  merriment.  j  bright-eyed  Katie,  have  all  gone,  and  the  narrow 

She  clings  to  him.  walls  frown  down  upon  her. 

“Please,  Harry.”  j  She  is  alone;  she  is  frightened;  and  she 

His  face  darkens,  and  he  pushes  her  from  :  stretches  out  her  arms  with  a  startled  cry  of 
him.  She  is  small  and  slight,  and  his  arm  is  “Harry!  Harry  1”  But  the  wind  whistles  down 
strong,  and  she  falls;  perhaps  he  dees  not  mean  ■  the  chimney,  tears  at  the  creaking  window,  and 
•  it,  but  she  falls.  •  there  is  no  reply. 

He  looks  startled,  half  frightened ;  but,  as  \  Meantime,  it  has  been  more  jolly  than  usual 


at  Simons’ 8.  The  men  there  have  laughed 
louder  and  drunk  deeper  than  is  customary  even 
in  that  hilarious  place.  So  it  is  very  late  when 
Harry  Grant  stumbles  up  the  footpath  and  feels 
vaguely  for  the  latch  of  the  door.  It  is  very 
late,  even  for  him.  But  it  has  been  a  most 
delightful  evening ;  and,  if  any  compunction 
about  Kate  came,  unsolicited,  to  him,  it  was 
drowned  in  the  laughter,  drink,  and  song  that 
made  it  so  pleasant  down  at  Simons’s. 

Jovial  old  Simons ! 

Harry  laughs  out  loud  at  the  recollection  of 
him,  as  he  fumbles  for  the  latch.  He  finds 
it,  the  door  swings  open,  and  his  half- tipsy 
merriment  dies. 

For  a  ray  of  light  from  the  stove,  striking 
across  the  room,  traverses,  on  its  way,  a  white 
upturned  face — a  face  with  closed  sunken  eyes 
and  tightly-shut  pale  lips. 

It  is  the  same  careworn  patient  face  that  is 
always  waiting  for  him,  and  yet  he  trembles  and 
shrinks  back  with  staring  eyes. 

Beside  the  still  white  face,  a  rosy  baby  one  is 
lying.  There  are  tears,  undried,  on  the  chubby 
cheeks ;  and  even  in  sleep  the  red  lips  quiver. 
One  small  hand  has  pulled  away  the  careful  blue 
necktie,  and  the  other  has  clung  to  the  hard 


worn  hands — the  hands  that  never  before  had 
failed  to  move  for  baby’s  touch  or  baby’s  cry. 

From  tho  loosened  hair,  some  little  tendrils 
have  crept  out,  curling  themselves  in  undecided 
unwonted  rings  over  the  wrinkled  forehead. 
There  is  almost  a  smile  about  the  close -shut 
lips,  that  have  lost  their  wistfhl  pathetic  curve. 
The  face  is  much  more  like  that  of  Katie  in  the 
apple-orchard,  long  ago,  now  that  the  burden  of 
life  has  been  laid  aside. 

Yes,  the  burden  is  laid  aside.  Yes :  for  the 
tired  feet,  in  their  coarse  ragged  shoes,  there 
has  come  a  long  sweet  rest.  For  the  planning 
weary  brain,  for  the  restless  throbbing  heart, 
for  the  struggling  and  toiling  limbs,  there  has 
come  a  welcome  rest. 

Her  life-drama  has  been  played  out,  and  the 
curtain  has  fallen — the  curtain  that  rose  merrily, 
with  vows,  kisses,  hopes,  and  smiles,  promising 
a  world  all  rose-colored — a  world  where  the  sky 
was  to  be  forever  blue,  the  sunshine  forever 
bright,  and  where  the  birds  would  fbrever  sing 
only  love-songs. 

And  now  the  lights  are  all  put  out,  the  music 
hushed:  and,  while  the  careless  world  laughs 
on,  she  turns  her  eyes  gladly  from  it  to  the 
shadow  of  the  “great  unknown.” 
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CHAPTER  I.  5 

The  cafion  was  black  with  a  thick  tangled  { 
mass  of  underbrush.  Here  and  there,  amid  its  \ 
gloomy  greenness,  a  few  sweetbriar-roses  thrust  \ 
up  their  pale -pink  faces,  ajid  were  faintly  < 
reflected  in  the  clear  little  stream,  coursing  so  j 
swiftly  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  rocks,  s 
and  losing  itself  in  the  yellow-brown  current  < 
of  the  Missouri.  \ 

At  the  head  of  this  coffee-colored  river,  within  \ 
sight  of  the  canon,  was  a  ferry.  It  was  a  primi-  j 
tive  affair  enough,  the  conveyance  of  passengers  ^ 
and  vehicles  from  shore  to  shore  being  done  \ 
through  the  agency  of  a  floating  raft  guided  by  } 
a  stout  rope.  j 

One  day,  the  rickety  old  stage-coach  from  j 
Helena,  on  its  way  to  the  famous  Sulphur 
Springs,  brought,  as  passengers,  two  young  men 
to  this  ferry.  They  were  good-looking  young 
fellows,  both  under  thirty,  vigorous  and  broad-  \ 
shouldered,  with  a  healthful  glow  in  their  brown  j 
cheeks,  and  a  pleasant  light  in  their  clear 
frank  eyes.  They  looked  not  unlike,  and  were 
evidently  brothers. 

Not  a  tree  cast  its  shadow  on  the  painfully 
new  building  where  they  were  to  dine ;  not 
a  vine  relieved  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its 
staring  front:  but  the  tiny  box -like  parlor, 
darkened  by  green-paper  shades,  was  refreshing 
in  contrast  to  the  intolerable  heat  and  glare 
without. 

“  Suppose  we  spend  the  night  here,  and  rest 
up  a  little/’  suggested  the  elder  of  the  two. 

“  I  think  the  cafion  we  have  just  come  through 
is  worth  exploring.  A  bit  of  it  wouldn’t  look  j 
bad  on  canvas.”  j 

“  And  what  will  become  of  our  hunting,  if  \ 
1  once  begin  painting,  Justine?” 

“  Oh,  the  hunting  can  wait.  Haven’t  we  got 
the  whole  autumn  ahead  of  us?”  j 

So,  when  the  portly  florid  landlady  came  5 
bustling  in  to  announce  the  meal,  she  was 
assailed  by  eager  inquiry  from  the  young  men  S 
as  to  whether  she  could  accommodate  them  over-  \ 

night.  j 

“  Wal,  I  s’ pose  you  could  have  Libbie’s  room,”  | 
she  said.  “  It’s  pretty  small ;  but  you  can  sort 
o  crowd  in,  I  guess,  bein’  it’s  only  for  a  night.  ’  < 
This  settled,  the  young  men  went  in  to  din-  j 
ner.  They  found  the  low  shed  room  crowded  s 
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and  nearly  every  seat  at  the  long  table  filled. 
In  and  out  was  .flying  a  sleepy -eyed  “John 
Chinaman/'  bringing  plates  and  great  dishes  of 
victuals,  at  the  same  time  bestowing  smiles 
that  were  indeed  “childlike  and  bland”  on  the 
famished  coach-travelers. 

At  the  head  of  the  well-filled  table  stood  a 
slender  young  girl,  in  a  somewhat  faded  dark- 
blue  dress,  pouring  out  coffee  into  great  thick 
stone-china  cups. 

“  ‘  Libbie/  ”  whispered  Justine,  smilingly. 

His  yellow -haired  brother  laughed,  and  in 
return  encountered  a  pair  of  dark  earnest  eyes, 
over  the  coffee-pot. 

“Will  you  have  coffee,  gentlemen?”  a  soft 
well-modulated  voice  inquired,  as  the  brothers 
took  their  seats. 

By  Jove !  this  could  not  be  Libbie.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  mother — of  the  buxom  loud- 
voiced  landlady — in  her.  But  then,  perhaps, 
Libbie  was  not  the  landlady’s  daughter. 

These  thoughts  chased  rapidly  through  the 
young  men’s  heads,  and  they  exchanged  quick 
glances  of  amused  bewilderment  and  surprise, 
as  they  replied  affirmatively  to  the  question  asked 
them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  afternoon  of  that  day  found  the  brothers 
deep  in  the  cafion,  reveling  in  its  wild  pic¬ 
turesqueness  :  Gerard  busy  with  his  pencil,  his 
brother  idly  looking  on,  or  more  idly  lounging 
about. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  gloom  and  blackness  of 
the  gulch  below,  appeared  a  slender  girlish 
figure,  all  in  blue.  The  fair  delicately-rounded 
face  was  outlined  against  the  cool  dark-green 
of  the  undergrowth  behind  her.  High  above 
the  small  well-poised  head  shone  the  glowing 
pines.  Was  it  this  glow,  reflected,  that  made 
the  girl’s  face  so  radiant,  that  lit  up  and  kindled 
the  somewhat  sad  eyes  into  such  beauty  ? 

Quite  unconscious  of  anyone  near,  she  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly.  At  the  stream,  she  paused  and 
stood  still,  her  eyes  still  intent  on  the  flaming 
pines. 

“  What  can  have  brought  her  here — at  this 
hour,  and  alone?”  whispered  Justine.  “What 
can  her  mother  be  thinking  of,  to  let  her  roam 
about  in  this  wild  place,  by  herself?” 
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Gerard  made  no  answer,  but  took  up  his 
sketching-book,  and  soon  Libbie' 8  young  wistful 
face  and  slender  graceful  figure  were  dotted 
down  on  one  of  the  white  pages. 

“There,”  he  cried,  handing  it  to  his  brother 
for  inspection.  “  Isn’t  that  a  fair  likeness?” 

Suddenly,  something  gave  way  beneath  him ; 
the  smooth  treacherous  rock  was  crumbling ;  he 
knew  he  was  going:  the  next  moment,  he  had 
fallen  heavily  from  the  bluff  to  the  ground 
below. 

“  Let  me  help  you,”  cried  a  girl’s  clear  voice, 
dear  in  spite  of  its  tremulousness.  And  Libbie 
came  running  toward  him. 

The  color  and  light  had  quite  gone  out  of  her 
face  now ;  but  it  was  full  of  anxious  sympathy. 
She  knelt  beside  Gerard,  and  raised  his  head  to 
her  lap. 

“  He  is  unconscious,”  she  said,  as  Justine 
came  hurrying  down.  “Bring  me  some  water 
from  the  brook.” 

He  obeyed  swiftly  and  silently.  Then, 
together,  they  dashed  the  ice -cold  water  in 
Gerard’s  blanched  pain-drawn  face,  and  chafed 
his  limp  nerveless  hands. 

“  I  think  he  has  sprained  or  hurt  his  foot,  in 
some  way,”  the  young  girl  continued.  “You 
see,  he  lies  with  it  twisted  under  him.” 

Justine  tried  moving  the  foot;  a  groan  was 
the  result.  Then  Gerard’s  blue  eyes  opened, 
bewildered,  upon  them.  Bat  directly  he  smiled, 
though  feebly. 

VAh,  then  I  am  alive,  after  all !  ”  he  said. 

“Thank  God,  you  are,”  cried  Justine,  earn¬ 
estly,  involuntarily. 

The  girl,  in  whose  lap  Gerard’s  handsome 
sunny  head  still  lay,  said  nothing,  but  her  white 
scared  face  wits  full  of  feeling. 

“We  must  get  him  home,”  Justine  said,  at 
length.  “  Lean  all  your  weight  on  me.” 

“  Lean  on  my  arm,  too,”  said  Libbie,  simply. 

So,  between  them,  Gerard  managed  to  make 
his  way,  limping  painfully  back  through  the 
*  cafion  to  the  ferryhouse. 

Once  there,  he  was  helped  upstairs  to  Libbie’ s 
room — or  what  had  been  Libbie’ s  room,  rather. 
It  was  a  pretty  little  room ;  blue  in  color,  with 
white  curtains  at  the  tiny  window,  and  a  few 
quite  artistic  pictures — though  they  were  only 
wood-cuts,  and  evidently  clipped  from  some 
magazine — on  the  whitewashed  walls.  On  a 
•mall  blue-draped  table  in  one  corner  stood  an 
old  cracked  gilt-edged  bowl,  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  pink  sweetbriar-roses  from  the  cafion. 
Above  this  little  table  hung  a  rack  of  books. 

With  a  quick  -eye,  Justine  took  in  all  this,  and 
decided  that  the  room  was  not  bad. 


About  dusk,  as  the  long  and  wonderfully 
bright  twilight  was  fading,  Ah  Sing,  the  bland 
sleepy  Chinaman,  appeared  with  a  temptingly- 
arranged  little  supper  on  a  tray.  Gerard's 
artistic  sense  recognized  all  the  pretty  detail : 
the  smoothly-laid  snowy  napkin,  the  gay  little 
rose- wreathed  plate,  and  the  bunch  of  wild- 
flowers,  also  from  the  cafion,  nestling  near  it. 
He  knew  full  well  that  Libhie’s  dainty  fingers 
must  have  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  but  the 
pain  in  his  ankle  caused  his  appetite  to  fail  him. 

In  the  dusk  and  starlight,  he  lay  tossing  on 
the  small  white  bed,  which  Justine  had  drawn 
near  the  window,  listening  to  the  rush  of  the 
river,  and  feeling  very  unlucky  and  unfortunate. 

Finally,  he  fell  asleep.  Justine  sat  watching 
him  until  late  in  the  night. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Three  weeks  drifted  by.  The  brothers  were 
still  at  Cafion  Crossing.  Gerard’s  sprain  had 
proved  more  serious  than  they  hod  first  flmcied 
it  would.  But,  at  last,  he  was  beginning  to 
Creep  about,  with  the  aid  of  a  cane. 

October  had  come;  but  the  air  was  yet  soft 
and  pleasant ;  and,  although  there  was  snow  on 
the  fhr-distant  “Rockies,”  a  little  of  the  fair 
though  only-too-brief  summer  lingered. 

Justine  and  Gerard  were  sitting,  one  evening, 
on  the  house-porch,  cloying  the  clear  bright 
starlight  and  the  velvety  warm  wind — a  genuine 
“  Chinook” — blowing  through  the  oafion.  Near 
them  sat  Libbie  and  her  mother. 

“  Do  you  often  have  such  a  pleasant  autumn  ?” 
Justine  asked,  at  length. 

“  Yes,  often,  in  October,”  Libbie  said.  “An<F 
then,  again,  we  quite  as  often  have  snow,  and 
need  a  fire,  in  July,”  she  added,  quickly.  “  It 
is  a  changeable  climate,  and  the  winters  are  long 
and  very  severe.  Sometimes  I  think  spring  will 
never  come.”  And,  unconsciously,  she  gave  a 
little  impatient  longing  sigh. 

Gerard  turned  toward  her,  in  the  dark. 

“Poor  little  thing!”  he  said,  and  his  voice 
was  full  of  real  pity.  “  Poor  little  thing !  What 
do  you  do  with  yourself,  all  the  terrible  snow¬ 
bound  months?” 

“Oh,  Libbie’s  never  lonesome,”  eagerly  ex¬ 
claimed  the  buxom  landlady,  with  no  little  pride 
in  her  pretty  daughter.  “  She’s  busy  from 
moniin’  till  night,  ’pears  like.  But  yet  she 
alius  finds  time  to  practise  on  her  pi&ner  and 
read  a  bit,  seems  to  me.  Oh,  Libbie’s  a  smart 
one,  I  tell  you.  When  she  was  a-goin’  to  school 
in  Helena,  and  a-comin’  home  at  vaoation-time, 
she  seemed  restless  and  oneasy  even  then,  if  She 
wasn't  ardoin:  something  all  the  time.” 
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“You  went  to  school  in  Helena,  then?”  said 
Justine,  also  turning  to  the  young  girl,  who  had 
shwink  back  a  little  and  remained  silent  during 
her  mother’ 8  long  speech. 

“  Yes.” 

“Did  you  like  it  there?”  continued  Justine, 
presently  He  had  become  interested,  during 
these  quiet  monotonous  weeks,  in  this  pretty 
earnest-eyed  girl,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  like 
to  know  more  about  her. 

“  Oh,  yes ;  very  much.  It  was  there  I  first 
learned  anything.” 

'  Again  the  fond  mother  interposed. 

“She  learned  a  heap,  too!”  she  cried, 
triumphantly.  “She  took  the  highest  honor 
o’  any  girl  in  school,  and  she  had  a  wreath 
o’  flowers  put  on  her  head,  and  a  medal  hung 
about  her  neck  for  good  behavior.  Didn’t  you, 
Libbie,  child?” 

The  girl  colored  hotly. 

“Never  mind,  mother,”  she  said,  quickly 
though  gently.  “I  know  very  little,  after  all.” 

“Lor’,  child,”  began  the  mother,  indignantly. 
But  her  daughter  only  laughed,  and  ran  past  her 
into  the  house,  without  waiting  for  her  to  finish. 

Presently,  on  tho  stillness,  came  the  Bound  of 
the  piano  from  the  little  parlor,  followed  by 
Libbie’ s  pure  clear  young  voice. 

She  sang  with  much  pathos  a  somewhat  sad 
little  ballad,  and  her  listeners  outside  in  the 
darkness  heard  with  surprise,  mingled  with 
pleasure.  She  had  never  sung  like  that  before. 
Her  songs  were  more  apt  to  be  gay,  arch,  coquet¬ 
tish  :  full  of  little  runs  and  grace-notes,  which 
displayed  the  flexibility  of  her  voice  rather  than 
4ts  expression. 

When  she  had  endod,  Gerard  rose  quickly 
from  his  chair,  and  limped  with  his  cane  into 
the  parlor. 

Justine  remained  quietly  without.  Libbie’s 
singing  had  set  him  to  thinking.  What  could 
make  the  girl  sing  like  that?  Young  as  she 
was,  could  she  have  hod  any  trouble?  One 
could  hardly  sing  that  way,  with  such  hopeless 
longing  in  one’s  voice,  unless  one  had  had  some 
sad  experience.  Justine  found  himself  sighing 
and  repeating  mentally  his  brother’s  words : 
“Poor  little  thing  I  poor  little  thing!” 

“  What  ails  the  child  ?  What  makes  her  sing 
such  doleful  sort  o’  stuff?”  muttered  the  mother. 
Presently,  like  Gerard,  she  got  up  and  went 
indoor. 

“  Sing  something  bright  and  jolly  -  like, 
Libbie,”  JuBtine  heard  her  say  to  her  daughter. 
“  Don’t  sing  any  more  o’  them  fun’ral-tunes.” 

And  again  Libbie  laughed. 

Then  she  ran  her  fingers  through  a  bright 


little  air,  and  song  another  ballad  with  charming 
abandon,  until  she  came  to  the  verse : 

“And,  deep  in  my  breast, 

Sweet  thoughts  are  at  rest ; 

No  eye  but  my  own  their  beauty  shall  see. 

They're  dreams,  happy  dreams — 

Dear  one,  of  thee  I " 

But  her  voice  suddenly  faltered.  She  rose 
abruptly  from  the  piano,  and  stood  trembling 
slightly  beside  it. 

“Oh,  why  did  you  stop?”  cried  Gerard, 
reproachfully.  “  1  was  enjoying  it  so  much. 
You  don’t  know,  Miss  Libbie,”  he  went  on, 
“  how  much  pleasure  your  singing  has  given 
me,  all  these  weeks.  I  could  hear  you  quite 
plainly,  from  my  little  room  above,  and  I  used 
to  listen  eagerly  for  your  touch  on  the  piano. 
You  have  fairly  charmed  the  pain  away  from 
my  ankle,  at  times,”  he  ended,  smilingly. 

“Iam  glad  if  I  have  given  you  any  pleasure,” 
the  girl  answered,  simply.  Her  voice  was  low 
and  just  a  little  sad. 

Justine  caught  her  words  and  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  uttered.  With  her  mother, 
he  exclaimed:  “What  ails  the  child?” 

After  a  little,  the  young  people  came  out  on 
the  porch  again. 

“  Miss  Libbie  and  I  are  going  for  a  little 
walk,”  Gerard  announced,  “down  by  the  river. 
I  think,  with  the  aid  of  her  strong  young  arm 
and  my  cane,  I  may  venture.” 

“Very  well ;  but  don’t  go  far,”  said  Justine. 
And  he  lit  a  cigar  and  watched  them  depart. 

Why  was  it  that  Libbie’s  “strong  young  arm” 
trembled  so,  when  Gerard  leaned  on  it  ?  Surely, 
it  could  not  be  his  weight;  for  he  did  not  bear 
at  all  heavily  upon  it,  relying  more  on  his  stout 
walking-stick.  And  why  did  the  color  come 
and  go  so  quickly  in  her  fair  round  cheek? 
And  why  did  her  pretty  dark  eyes  so  suddenly 
grow  dim — so  dim,  she  could  scarcely  see  the 
river  rushing  past  them,  for  a  moment?  Ah, 
Libbie !  Libbie  I  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
for  you  if  Gerard  and  his  brother  had  never 
come  to  Cafion  Crossing? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

And  bo  another  week  went ;  then  another.  The 
brothers  were  still  at  the  little  house  within 
the  shadow  of  the  great  caQon,  and  they  seemed 
loth  to  leave. 

The  last  fourteen  days  had  been  very  pleasant 
ones — perilously  pleasant  for  poor  little  Libbie ; 
and,  perhaps,  perilously  pleasant  for  Justine 
Brainard  as  well.  For  had  he  not  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  his  interest  in  this 
fair  wistful-eyed  young  girl — this  pretty  simple 
Montana  maiden  —  was  fast  developing  into 
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something  more  :  something  much  more  serious  ? 
In  vain  did  he  strive  to  close  his  eyes  to  this 
new-born  knowledge.  In  vain  did  he  endeavor 
to  laugh  at  himself  and  his  “romantic  folly,”  as 
he  termed  it.  Libbie’s  fair  young  face  would 
rise  before  him,  dispelling  all  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  regard  for  her.  He  realized  quite 
well  that,  in  this  short  time,  he  had  learned  to 
love  her. 

He  longed  to  carry  her  away  with  him  at 
once :  to  take  her  back  with  him  to  the  East : 
to  show  her  all  the  great  cities  and  beautifhl 
places,  of  which  she,  in  her  innocence,  had 
never  dreamed.  In  his  “romantic  folly,”  he 
called  her  “  his  little  wild-flower,”  and  wondered 
if  she  would  bear  transplanting.  She  was  his 
“first  and  only  love,”  he  told  himself,  with 
quite  boyish  enthusiasm ;  whereas,  Gerard  had 
had  many. 

In  the  starlit  darkness,  on  another  evening, 
Justine  sat  alone  on  the  porch  overlooking  the 
river.  Libbie  and  Gerard  had  wandered  off 
again.  At  length,  the  elder  Brainard  brother 
.became  aroused  from  his  dream,  became  suddenly 
conscious  of  the  absence  of  the  others,  and 
moved  restlessly  in  his  seat.  Finally,  he  tossed 
his  partially-burned  cigar  over  the  railing  and 
rose  to  his  feet. 

Where  could  they  have  gone?  What  did 
Gerard  mean,  by  keeping  her  away  so  long? 
He  paced  the  little  porch  impatiently.  Then 
he  suddenly  stood  still,  and  his  face  was  very 
white,  in  the  clear  starlight.  Could  it  be — could 
it  be  that  Gerard  loved  her,  as  well  ? 

In  the  meantime,  Gerard  and  Libbio  were 
walking  by  the  river  once  more. 

“  Libbie,”  the  young  man  was  saying,  “  do 
not  go  back  yet.  It  is  too  pleasant  to  be 
indoor,  and  Justine  will  never  miss  us — he  is 
enjoying  his  cigar  too  much.  Let  s  sit  down 
here,  a  little  while,  and  have  a  look  at  the 
stars.” 

As  the  young  man  spoke,  he  threw  himself 
down  on  the  bank  and  glanced  up  at  the  shining 
sky. 

Did  he  know  he  had  called  her  “  Libbie  ”  ? 

She  did,  at  least.  She  trembled  visibly,  and 
dipped  her  small  hot  hands  into  the  river,  to 
cool  them. 

“Do  you  know,”  continued  her  companion, 
presently,  still  intent  on  the  gleaming  points  of 
cold  white  light  above,  “do  you  know,  I  shall 
miss  these  walks  greatly  when  I’m  gone?  And 
we  are  going  in  a  few  days.” 

They  were  going,  in  a  few  days  ? 

The  girl  drew  a  quick  breath.  Then  she  grew 
both  numb  and  still.  Of  course,  she  had  known 


they  must  go  pretty  soon;  Gerard’s  ankle  was 
quite  well  now,  save  a  little  stiffness ;  but  she 
had  not  known — had  not  realized,  at  least — that 
their  departure  was  quite  so  near  at  hand. 

Ah,  why  had  they  come  at  all,  and  disturbed 
her  peace?  But  then,  had  she  been  at  peace 
before  their  coming?  Had  she  not  had  vague 
longing,  even  then,  to  escape  from  the  life  she 
was  leading  ?  Sometimes,  she  almost  wished  her 
mother  had  never  sent  her  to  school  in  Helena. 
It  had  unfitted  her  for  her  home-life,  by  giving 
her  a  glimpse  of  the  world  beyond. 

And  then  the  Brainard  brothers  had  come  to 
Canon  Crossing,  and  life  had  suddenly  become 
changed  for  her.  Justine,  with  his  fine  clear-cut 
face  and  deep-set  earnest  eyes,  had  won  the 
girl’s  admiration  at  once.  But  Gerard’s  sunny 
hair  and  blue  laughing  eyes  had  won  something 
more — her  love. 

The  fact  of  Gerard’s  being  an  artist  was  a 
great  thing,  also,  in  his  favor.  Was  not  an 
artist  a  wonderful  being,  who  could  create 
charming  and  exquisite  pictures  of  his  own? 
As  to  the  depth  of  Gerard’s  nature,  or  whether 
it  answered  to  her  own,  Libbie  never  paused  to 
think.  An  artist  must  be  noble  and  everything 
good,  in  her  simple  belief,  else  he  could  not  be 
an  artist. 

And  so  Libbie  had  fallen  in  love  with  Gerard  ; 
and  Justine— grave  kindly  Justine — had  fallen 
in  love  with  Libbie;  and  Gerard — gay  young 
scamp  that  be  was — had  not  fallen  in  love  with 
anyone,  or  at  all. 

On  rushed  the  dark  river ;  brighter  shone  the 
clear  white  stars  ;  fresher  grew  the  cool  night-air 
from  the  mountains.  At  length,  it  dawned  upon 
Gerard  that  his  companion  had  made  no  com¬ 
ment  upon  his  last  remark,  and  he  noticed  that 
she  was  shivering  slightly. 

“  You  are  cold,”  he  said,  quickly.  “  We  must 
walk  on.  These  October  nights  are  not  what 
they  were  a  week  or  so  ago.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet?  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  help  her  rise  also. 

“  I  am  not  cold — that  is,  not  very.  If  you 
don’t  mind,  I  would  rather  sit  still  a  little 
longer,”  she  said,  rather  brokenly. 

“  Have  you  a  shawl  on  ?  Are  you  warmly 
enough  wrapped  ?”  he  asked,  and  he  bent  down 
over  her,  and  drew  her  shawl — a  soft  gray  one  of 
her  mother’s — more  closely  about  her.  His  warm 
hand  touched  her  cold  cheek  and  throat  in 
doing  so. 

“You  are  cold!”  he  cried,  when,  to  his 
amazement,  she  gave  a  little  choking  sob,  and 
sprang  away  from  him,  and  ran  past  him,  dowa 
the  grass-beaten  path  along  the  river. 
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“  Libbie !  Libbie !”  he  called,  loudly. 

In  a  moment,  he  had  overtaken  her  and  found 
her  crying,  striving  in  vain  to  hide  her  tear- 
stained  face  from  him. 

“Why,  Libbie,  child,  what  mis  you?”  he 
demanded,  earnestly,  taking  both  her  small  cold 
hands  in  his.  He  was  strongly  tempted  to  lay 
that  pretty  brown  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
kiss  those  heavy  tear-filled  eyes.  But,  though 
the  temptation  was  great,  poor  little  Libbie  being 
undeniably  charming,  prudenoe  came  to  the 
rescue.  No.  He  must  not  make  love  to  her— 
he  must  be  careful — it  would  never  do  for  him 
to  entangle  himself  with  his  landlady’s  daughter, 
were  she  ever  so  pretty.  Had  he  not  seen  many 
girls  just  as  pretty  before,  whom  he  had  fancied, 
then  forgotten  as  quickly  as  he  should  Libbie, 
which  would  be  as  soon  as  he  should  leave  the 
territory  ?  So  he  contented  himself  with  caressing 
the  small  hands  in  his  possession,  and  repeating, 
tenderly:  “Poor  little  thing!  Poor  little 
thing!” 

“  Don’t !”  the  girl  cried,  passionately,  tearing 
her  hands  away  from  him.  “I  can’t  bear  it! 
You  don’t  really  care  for  me — not — not  as  I  do 
for  you !” 

The  words  escaped  her  before  she  knew  it. 
A  crimson  wave  of  shame  swept  over  her  face. 
The  pretty  brown  head  was  held  low  in  bitter 
humiliation. 

And  so  she  loved  him  I 

Gerard  had  feared  as  much,  and  now  he  knew 
it.  The  knowledge  agitated  and  vexed  him  not 
a  little.  He  began  reproaching  himself  for  his 
many  little  attentions  shown  the  young  girl 
*  during  the  past  weeks.  How  he  wished  he  had 
let  her,  and  her  singing,  and  her  romantic  walks 
along  the  lonely  riverrshore,  righteously  alone. 

And  so  she  loved  him ! 

Justine  had  heard  Libbie’ s  last  tearful  words 
as  well,  for  he  had  come  out  to  meet  them  in  his 
impatience,  and,  in  the  darkness,  he  had  stumbled 
on  them  unaware.  « 

Her  unhappy  little  confession  rang  in  his  ears, 
and  repeated  itself  again  and  again. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  he  strode  away,  without 
making  himself  known  to  them,  leaving  the  young 
couple  to  themselves. 

For  a  while,  Libbie  and  Gerard  moved  on 
silently.  At  length,  the  young  man  felt  that  he 
must  say  something,  And  therefore  began, 
abruptly : 

“You  ought  not  to  say,  Libbie,  that  I  do  not 
care  for  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  do — indeed, 
I  do.  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  prettiest,  bright¬ 
est,  sweetest  girls  I  ever  met.  But — but  I  never 
dreamed  you  cared  for  me — in  this  w^y — and — ” 


“  I  know  what  you  would  say,”  the  girl  inter¬ 
rupted,  hastily,  and  turning  proud  wet  eyes  upon 
him.  “And  you  cannot — it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  feel  the  same  toward  me.  There  is  no  need 
for  you  to  tell  me — I  know  it  already.” 

They  were  near  the  house  by  this  time,  and, 
before  Gerard  could  say  more,  Libbie  had  run 
past  him,  up  the  steps,  and  vanished  indoor. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Other  days  had  passed.  The  cafion  lay 
stripped  of  all  its  vivid  autumn  coloring.  There 
was  a  leaden  sky  above,  and  the  yawning  black 
gulch  was  black  no  longer,  but  white  with  snow. 
Only  the  few  straight  tall  pines  shone  greenly 
through  the  whiteness,  and  the  little  stream, 
choked  with  ice,  struggled  feebly  on. 

It  was  only  November,  but  winter  had  come. 
Far  away  stretched  the  great  plains,  white  and 
cold.  The  “Rockies”  had  fresh  hoods  on  their 
ragged  purple  peaks,  and  at  their  base  lay  the 
foot-hills,  like  soft  rolling  drifts.  A  keen  wind 
was  blowing,  a  wind  that  promised  to  be  a 
blizzard  before  night. 

In  spite  of  their  warm  wrappings,  the  Brainard 
brothers  shivered,  as  they  stood  waiting  on  the 
house-porch  :  waiting  for  the  coach,  or  rather  for 
the  sled — for  the  old  dilapidated  “jerky”  had 
been  abandoned  since  the  snow — the  sled  which 
was  to  take  them  away  from  Cafion  Crossing. 

Madly  rushed  the  dark  swollen  river  before 
them.  From  the  cafion  came  the  dismal  howling 
of  a  coyote. 

“  Beastly  day !”  cried  Gerard,  impatiently. 
“Thank  fortune,  we  have  decided  to  return  to 
civilization,  and  not  lose  ourselves  further  in  the 
wilds  of  this  miserable  country  !” 

“  I  like  the  country,”  said  Justine,  simply 

He  stood  looking  straight  before  him,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  did  not  see  his  brother’s 
frowning  face. 

At  the  window  of  the  little  blue  room  above 
knelt  Libbie.  Her  small  white  face  was  hidden 
by  the  curtains.  But  she  could  see  those  two  on 
the  porch  below  her  very  plainly. 

Yes ;  they  wore  going  away.  It  was  all  over. 
The  happy,  happy  time  was  at  an  end.  The 
awakening  from  her  little  dream  had  come.  She 
had  loved  Gerard,  as  she  bad  fancied  she  should 
love  some  day,  and — and  Gerard  had  not  loved 
her! 

In  her  unhappiness  and  pain,  how  little  did 
Libbie  dream  that  Justine,  grave  silent  Jnstine, 
whom  she  admired  with  a  sort  of  girlish  rev¬ 
erence,  was  suffering  quite  as  keenly  as  herself. 

Only  Gerard,  apparently,  was  careless  and  free 
from  pain. 
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He  had  already  said  41  good-bye”  to  the  young)[  “  Our  landlady’s  daughter”  ! 
girl,  and  so  had  Justine.  The  little  romance  of  :  The  words  repeated  themselves  again  and 
a  few  weeks  was  at  an  end.  again  to  her. 

-  She  almost  hated  him,  for  the  moment.  Then 

CHAPTER  VI.  :  she  started  to  tear  the  leaf  into  bits,  when  ftir- 

Mork  than  a  year  had  passed  since  the  ther  writing,  in  a  different  hand,  on  the  back  of 
Brainard  brothers  had  left  Canon  Crossing ;  j:  it,  attracted  her  attention.  It  was  only  a  little 
more  than  a  year  since  poor  little  Libbie  had  verse,  signed  with  Justine  Brainard’s  initials ;  but 
believed  herself  quite  broken-hearted.  In  that  she  read  it  eagerly  and  tremblingly.  For  was  it 
time  a  wondrous  change  had  come  over  the  girl’s  not  dedicated  to  her — Libbie?  And  did  it  not 
feeling  for  handsome  gay  young-Gerard.  speak  in  praise  of  her  44  wistful  cbild's-face”  ? 

Could  it  be  that  Libbie  was  fickle?  No;  that  The  girl  felt  the  difference  at  once,  and  only 
was  not  her  failing.  But  she  had  discovered —  too  keenly.  Justine  had  respected  her,  while 
discovered  on  the  very  day  of  her  parting  with  ;  Gerard  had  not. 

him — that  Gerard  was  not  worthy  of  her  love.  She  smoothed  the  crumpled  page  out  carefully, 
On  coming  to  herself,  that  gray  snowy  day,  ;  re-read  the  little  verse  several  times,  and  then 
after  watching  the  brothers  depart,  she  had  locked  it  away  in  her  small  writing-desk,  to 
busied  herself  mechanically  in  44  straightening  keep  for  ever. 

up”  her  little  room — the  room  the  young  men  And  so,  from  the  very  day  of  their  parting, 
had  occupied  during  their  stay — and  in  making.  Libbie’ s  love  for  Gerard  underwent  a  change, 
things  a  little  more  orderly.  In  brushing  up  And,  as  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  went 
the  hearth  in  front  of  the  open  fireplace,  some-  on,  the  memory  of  the  man  who  had  been  so 
thing,  a  crumpled  sheet  of  drawing-paper,  had  much  to  her  gradually  grew  dim,  that  of  his 
caught  her  eye,  among  the  torn  bits  of  old  brother  more  bright, 
letters  thrown  there  by  Gerard,  with  an  evident  And  so  more  than  a  year  went  by. 

intention  of  burning.  She  stooped  quickly  to  It  was  a  windy  April  evening  when  Jnstine 

rescue  it  from  the  flames — for  was  not  anything  Brainard  made  his  way,  on  horseback,  toward 
of  Gerard’s  precious  to  her?  And  she  recog-  Cation  Crossing. 

nixed  the  firm  bold  touch  of  his  pencil  at  once.  Someone  was  sitting  at  the  piano,  playing 
It  proved  to  be  a  leaf  from  his  sketch-book,  <:  softly,  as  he  entered  the  little  parlor, 
the  one  to  which  Libbie’s  own  fair  pensive  face  44  Libbie  I” 

had  been  transferred  by  him,  that  afternoon  of  44 You  have  come  back!”  she  cried,  incredu- 

his  accident  in  the  caHon.  lously  and  joyously.  44 1  was  afraid  you  never 

A  flush  of  pleasure  crept  quickly  into  the  would — ” 
girl's  white  face.  He  had  been  sufficiently  :  Her  manner  told  him  even  more  than  her 
pleased  with  her  then,  as  far  back  as  that — for  simple  earnest  words,  so  suddenly  checked,  while 
she  caught  sight  of  the  date  at  the  bottom  of  the  a  deep  blush  rushed  up  over  her  eager  face, 
page — to  give  her  a  place  in  his  sketch-book:  He  felt  that  his  coming  had  not  been  *•  folly” 
that  wonderful  volume !  Then  her  cheeks  grew  or  “in  vain,”  as  he  had  only  too  firmly  believed 
deadly  pale  again.  it  to  be. 

With  the  date,  other  letters  were  standing  out  After  a  while,  through  generosity  to  hk 
blackly,  only  too  distinctly,  before  her :  44  Our  brother,  he  said,  with  the  girl’s  hand  held 
Landlady’s  Daughter,  September  20th,  1880.”  j  closely  and  lovingly  within  his : 

For  an  instant,  the  room  grew  suddenly  dark  ;  j  “And  Gerard :  yon  do  not  ask  for  him.” 

the  girl  clenched  her  small  hands.  So  that  was  j  “I  bad  quite  forgotten  him,  in  the  joy  of 

all  she  was,  all  she  had  ever  been,  to  him?  ^seeing  yon,”  she  confessed,  guiltily. 


